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A CALENDAR 



JANUARY. 


ist< sing -o God of Bethel.” Read Gen. xxviii. 10-22. 

3rd.’ St. Genevieve of Paris. Add verse to hymn as above. 

For Genevieve, the Maid of France, we also praise Thee now, 

The shepherd girl who early made a consecrating vow ; 

Of onward rushing armies she stayed the cruel power, 

And used her strength for Christ and peace, and help in sorrow’s hour. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. Epiphany. Sing “As with gladness men of old.” 

7th. 

8th. 


9th. 

10th. 

nth. 

nth. 

13th. 

14th. 

15th. 

1 6th. 

17th. 

1 8 th. 

19th. 

20th. 

2 ist* St. Agnes, Add verse to hymn as above. 


hor fair St. Agnes, pure and brave, we praise Thy name to-day, 

And ask for grace to lead Thy lambs, “ lest they should faint or stray i 
With gentle strength and constancy to keep the appointed road, 
Which may be rough and yet will lead to Jesus Lamb of God. 

22nd. 


23 rd. 

24th. 

25th. Conversion of St. Paul. 
26th. 

27th. 

28th 

29th. 

30th. 

3ist. 


See printed hymn. 


AUNT MAI’S BUDGET. 

By Mrs. F. Steinthal. 


My Dear Children,— F irst of all let me wish you a Happy 
New Year. When I was a little girl I used to be so glad on 
the 1 st of January that a new year was beginning, and I 
could make so many good resolutions, such as — that I would 
not like sugar so much, and would let my sister play oftener 
with my dolls, and I would like lessons better. Remember 
this was before the lessons were made as easy and as 
interesting as they are to you, you lucky children. The old 
year with all its faults seemed to slip off one’s shoulders like 
Bunyan’s pack, and it was so nice to think of beginning again. 

This year I want you to begin to have system in your work. 
Not a cap to make one month and a darn the next, and so 
on. I propose therefore to have two classes of sewers, one 
for little girls under eleven, and another for girls from eleven 
to fourteen ; but I want all to do the same work. There is a 
very nice box of patterns for a doll s outfit published. It is 
called “My Dollie’s Wardrobe” [is.), by Madam Goudard, 
and can be got either at the stationers or a.t 1, Commercial 
Buildings, Clapham Junction, S.W. It contains robe, bonnet, 
cloak, and a complete set of underclothing all made to lit a 
doll 26 inches high. If you will make one ot these each 
month, I am sure mother will not refuse to provide a love y 
dolly to wear them. I should like a little shirt to be made m 
January, and sent to me before the 30th, and the first m each 

^^boys^re'Illowed to be idle this month, as I want them • 

Wt o?7nTuc a ,ion U and diagrams will not be published un,il_ 

Ln b 1«Vh n o U pLha. many boys will take up this 
subject, and work well in 1894* 


Your loving 


Auntie Mai. 
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Our Little Cooks. 


Dorothy's Rissoles- Two oz. scraps of cold meat ; , 
^ / , _._i. . , tciKI^ snnon bread crumbs : i 


Dorothy's Kissows .— ^ »»- — x- • table 

spoon chopped suet ; . table spoon bread crumbs ; J table 
spoon chopped parsley; * egg ; bread crumbs ; sal, and 
pepper; i gill of stock ; i oz ot flour; dripping for fr ying 
p,u nhout a i lb of dripping into a pan, and put it on the 


Put about a i lb of dripping into a pan, and put it on the 
fire to heat. Chop up the scraps of cold meat as finely as 
possible. Take the suet, cut away the skin and chop it. 
Grate some crumbs of bread on to a piece of paper, until you 
p-et one table spoonful and a half. Chop parsley on a board. 
Mix meat, suet, and bread crumbs in a basin, then add J oz. 
Amir and l teasnoonful of salt, then ^ gill of stock, and mix 


all lightly. 

Take a board, flour it, and turn the mixture on to it— also 
flour the hands. Roll, mix, turn into little balls, and 
sprinkle flour over them. Break an egg and beat it lightly 
with a knife. Roll the meat balls into the egg and cover 
them well. Now roll them in the bread crumbs, but not too 
much. Put the rissoles into a wire basket and do not let 
them touch each other. When the fat in the pan is quite 
hot and smoking, put the frying-pan into it and fry the balls 
light brown. Put a piece of paper on a plate and turn the 
rissoles on to it to drain off the grease. Time, half an hour. 

Baby’s Milk Biscuits . — Half gill of milk ; \ oz. of butter ; 
\ lb. of flour ; £ teaspoonful baking powder. Put the milk 
into a saucepan, add the butter and put it on the fire to 
warm. Put the flour into a basin with the baking powder. 
When the milk is hot, pour it into the flour and stir it into a 
thick smooth paste. Roll it with a rolling-pin into as thin 
a sheet as possible. 

Flour a tin or a glass, and by pressing it on the paste, cut 
out as many cakes as possible, grease a tin with butter and 
place the biscuits on it. Put the tin into the oven and bake 
for twenty minutes. Turn them off the tin and let them cool, 
lime, half hour. This will make about a dozen biscuits. 


January. 

lhe dreariest part of the winter is now over. Even thoug’ 
we may have our deepest snow and most severe cold, yet i e 
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days are lengthening, and there is the prospect of spring to 
cheer us; Digging, manuring, and transplanting can be 
carried on, unless the ground is frozen hard or very wet, as 
just after a thaw. Never dig when snow is on the ground. 
Snow is a capital fertilizer if allowed to melt as it falls. 

There are sure to be many fine dry days when planting can 
be done. Hardy bulbs that, owing to severe frost, were not 
put in sooner will, if planted now, bloom late. Winter aco- 
nites, snow drops, and late Christmas roses will now be 
peeping up and making the garden bright. It is wonderful 
what a few hours of bright sunshine does for the flowers 
even in January. If the weather is not favourable for out- 
door work, there is always plenty to be done in the potting 
shed — getting soil ready for potting. Well rooted geranium 
cuttings may now be put singly into Tom Thumb pots, where 
they will grow well and bloom early. 

Always keep flower pots clean and free from slugs, which 
are terribly destructive to young plants and fern. Dig all 
spare ground and get ready for spring sowing. 

Sweet peas sown two inches deep will bloom early, but 
must only be sown in the end of the month, if the weather is 
mild. Look well after cuttings indoors. Protect delicate 
bulbs from frost by sprinkling some loose soil or cocoa fibre 
over them to keep the frost from injuring the tender shoots. 
This is a good month to make a rockery, which is an addition 
to every garden, and looks well covered with the many alpine 
and creeping plants and ivies. Old stumps of trees, rubbish 
in the shape of bricks, stones, and clinkers all help. Place 
loose litter round the roots of newly planted shrubs and 

delicate roses. M> H oysted. 


What shall we Play. 

Miss Twining, in her Recollections, mentions a very nice 
occupation for children, which would interest them when 
staying so much in the nursery during the winter months. 
Lady Juliane Walker invented it and called it ‘ Bible Scrap- 
books.” The children should collect pictures or prints taken 

„nd find a suitable text 
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•r ~~Z Tr t is very useful," continues Miss Twining, 
for f aC ;„, occupation for Sundays, and it is surprising to see 
a pleasant P scheme by even quite y oun „ 

" boy a' as girls. The same thing can be don? 
for secular subjects as a help to the teaching of h, story and 

g T^X sometimes if the game of Tiddledy Winks is as 
much beloved in all nurseries as it is in a certain one I know. 

„ u ,lived all other games, and has reigned supreme for 
three winters. The first set are so worn that they refuse to 
jump with the elasticity of youth so are carefully treasured in 
the museum and are supplanted by another box. Every 
night for half an hour just before going to bed, the whole 
family play this fascinating game. It trains both hand and 
eye, and can be successfully learnt even by children of four 
or five years of age. 


Reading Club. 

We have decided to have a Reading- Club this year for girls 
from 15 to 18 years of age. Each month we will give one 
book of each of the greatest writers of fiction of this century, 
beginning with Miss Edgeworth. The life of the author or 
authoress must be studied and four questions will be set on 
this and books given, so that an intelligent interest in the 
best of our imaginative literature is aroused. Miss Twining 
in her most interesting Recollections speaks so strongly and 
earnestly against the present system of prizes, which are now 
offered so freely in every magazine, that I have resolved not 
to offer prizes, but only to insert the names of the students 
who answer the questions in the Parents' Review, The idea 
of offering a prize to induce girls to learn to love good reading 
is also personally repugnant to my own feelings. T u 
criticisms will be sent back on each paper so that students 
will learn their own weaknesses and strength, and will not 
deeply concerned to know if they are better or worse than 
others. 

In January, Angelina ; or L’amie inconnue, by ^ 1SS 
Edgeworth, is chosen. 
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I . Write a .short account of the life and times of Maria 
Edgeworth.* 

II. Contrast the characters of Lady Diana Chillingworth 
and Lady Francis Somerset. 

III. What is your opinion of Anne Warwick’s conduct? 

(1) . Quote six sentences which show the construction used 
at the beginning of this century. 

(2) . Write them in the English of to-day. 

Answers must be sent before the 30th. 


Competitions. 

History is decidedly the favourite lesson of the little ones, 
then comes Music, followed by Arithmetic, Geography, and 
Grammar, which have all obtained the same number of marks. 
Latin and Drawing are next, and French, German, and 
Composition have each got one mark. 

The following children wrote letters : — Dorothy Senior, 
R. Lawrence Marsh, Peggy Simon, Hugh Ward, Emmie 
Wilson, Mary Dowding, May Warren Vernon, May Lewis, 
Doris Robson, Job MacDonnell, Audrey Stacey, Mary Wallis, 
Elin Kitching, John Kitching, Dora Wallis, Pansy Webster, 
Gladys Coulson, Harold Rowntree, Hilda and Geoffrey 
Latham, Cicely Foster, Bertie and Queenie Wilson. 


Riddles. 

Percy Godding, Lilian and Ryk Van der Byl. 


THE STORY OF FANCY. 

By Norley Chester, 

Author of Olga's Dream, etc. 

There was once a little girl called Taney. She was a child 

of but no, I don't think 1 wdl tell you who her mothc 

was a, present. Perhaps you may find it out ^for yourse ves 
before you come to the end ot the story. . e \ s . 1 ' . 

fairy-chUd, but she did not know that herself, for she had 
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been sent to live with some mortals and no one told her 
of her fairy origin. Fancy was a pretty little thing, with 
lonff golden hair which streamed behind her like a wav e 0 f 
the sea touched by the rising sun, and dark blue eyes which 
shone with a light like that of the evening star, and her 
laugh was like the silvery peal which blue-bells make i n 
Fairyland when the fairies ring them, or like the sound of 
the mountain rivulet when the snow first melts, and i t 
tumbles and hurries over its stony bed in its haste to reach 
the valley below. The mortals, however, did not care much f or 
all these things. They were not used to fairies, and they said 
that Fancy was very untidy and troublesome. Perhaps they 
were right, for I am afraid Fancy had brought a good many 
of her fairy ways to earth, and did not pay as much attention 
to the rules of ordinary life as she ought to have done. It 
did seem, well, a little odd, to say the least, you know, to 
see a small figure dressed in nothing more than a thin white 
night-gown dancing on the lawn by moonlight. But Fancy 
said everything looked so pretty, and she was not at all 
sleepy, so what was the use of staying in bed ? Then it is 
also a little unusual to declare that you cannot eat your 
dinner seated at table like other people, but must be off in 
the woods to pick wild fruit and drink the clear water from 
the running stream. And as for keeping her in order, — no 
sooner did anyone begin to speak seriously to her, than lo ! 
she was out of the window and across the meadows, away, 
away with the golden hair streaming in the wind, and her 
silvery laughter echoing behind her. At last the mortals with 
whom she lived declared they could stand her ways no longer, 
and Fancy must have a governess. So they engaged a most 
estimable person called Miss Instruction, and they told her how 
fancy was running wild, and that she must be kept well in 
hand, and taught to behave herself properly. The next day 
Miss Instruction came with an armful of books and began to 
give fancy some lessons, and what do you think she didr 
She laughed more gaily than ever, and shook her golden 
locks, and then she pulled the spectacles off Miss Instruction’s 
nose, so that the poor lady could not see what was going on 
at all, and she threw' the lesson-books out of the window, and 
spilt the ink all over her new' copy-book, and stuffed the 
seam she was to have sewm into the coal-box, and then she 
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darted through the window herself, and could not be found 
anywhere. 

But when night came a clear sweet voice, which was never 
a bird s, was heard from the top of the elm tree in the garden, 
and there was Miss Fancy swinging to and fro on the topmost 
iranch, with a forest of green leaves below her, and all the 
golden stars above. And as she would not come down, and 
no one dared climb the tree to fetch her, she stayed out there 
all night. After this the mortals said that the only thing 
to do with Fancy was to send her to boarding-school. The 
school to which she was sent was very different from the one 
where any of you are likely to go, for what I am telling you 
about happened a good many years ago, and I am thankful to 
say there are not many like it existing now'. It was kept by two 
sisters named Miss Fact and Miss Theory, and I am sorry to 
say that Fancy hated them both very much. They certainly 
were not very attractive people, for Miss Fact w'as very bald 
and angular, and Miss Theory was very narrow and squeezed 
in, and her features w'ere very pronounced. But the lessons 
they gave were w'hat Fancy disliked more. The poor child 
was well under discipline now ; there was no opportunity for 
jumping out of windows or climbing trees, or singing like a 
bird all through the glorious summer night. She became 
subdued and sad, and the Fairyland ot her infancy, some 
faint recollection of which had always been present with her 
before, receded further and further from her mind. Miss 
Fact’s lessons were very dry and hard, but Miss I heory s 
w'ere almost worse. She took deportment and superintended 
the gymnasium and some very cruel things w'ere practised 
there. Her object was to make all the children as narrow as 
herself, and she actually had a groove into which she used to 
try and squeeze them. Can you not imagine how orn ^ 11 
hurt ? It was so silly too, was it not, to want to turn all the 
children out in the same pattern, when they were as different 
one from the other as a rose from a daisy, or a oxg ove 

" Forlome time everything wen. on smoothly and Fancy's 
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r — ^^had lately come to school as a day- pupil 
waT quite as much to blame, as you will see The boy’s name 
va Imagination and he, like Fancy, had a fairy origin This 
Ld attracted the two children to each other from the first 
though they themselves did not know the reason, and Miss Fact 
' d J liss Theory did everything they could to keep them a P art. 
Indeed they often regretted having admitted Imagination at 
all for ' they did not understand him and thought him a very 

troublesome pupil. . , , r 

One night when poor Fancy had just gone up to bed, feeling 

very miserable, she heard a voice calling her name from 
outside, and on looking very cautiously through the window, 
she saw Imagination below. “ Come,” he said very softly, 
“ come, dear Fancy, and have a dance with me in the forest. 
The stars are shining and the moon is up, and the fairies are 
out in their magic rings. Come, Fancy, come.” 

Could you have resisted such an invitation ? Fancy could 
not. She nodded her head, sending her golden locks over 
her shoulders in a shower, and the next moment she was out 
of the window and away with Imagination. He put his 
strong young arm round her, and she seemed to be lifted from 
the earth as he bore her along through the sweet night air 
right into the forest. The moon sent forth a mystic light, 
and the stars hung like golden lamps in the sky. The birds 
all awoke, and flooded the forest with song ; and from count- 
less nooks and corners the fairies came frisking and frolicking 
to greet them. Faster and faster they sped, until the whole 
world seemed transformed. The moon was below them a 
great golden lake ; the stars could be plucked like flowers ; 
the clouds wore white wings, which fanned them as they 
passed ; the bluebells were ringing, ringing ; and the wind 
swept the trees with sweet unearthly music. 

1 low she arrived back at school F ancy never knew ; but 
suddenly the forest and the fairies, and the bright eager face 
of young Imagination seemed to vanish, and she found herself 
back in her bedroom with Miss Fact and Miss Theory await- 
ing her. Can t you imagine how angry they were r It seemed 
as if they really did not know how they could punish fancy 
enough, lhey shut her up in a dark room all the next day, 
and they n'pped her — it hurt dreadfully, you may be sure 
and they squeezed her into the groove more tightly than 
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ever. But as for Imagination, they expelled him from the 
school. 

Poor Fancy was very unhappy, of course; but now the 
fairies, who had been watching her all the while, thought it 
time to interfere. So the next evening when she was sitting 
alone in the room where she had been shut up as a punish- 
ment, a wonderful thing happened. Suddenly a sweet little 
lady, with the kindest yet cleverest of faces, stood before her. 
Fancy dried her eyes and gazed at her in amazement, and 
then the lady laughed such a low musical laugh. 

“ I see you don’t know me yet,” she said. “ I am your fairy 
godmother, Mrs. Culture.” 

I daresay you can picture Fancy’s surprise and delight. 
She had not even known before that she was so lucky as to 
possess a fairy godmother, and here she was in person. 

“ Why were you crying?” asked the godmother, and Fancy 
dried her eyes and told her all about her midnight adventure. 

Mrs. Culture did not seem very angry, she even smiled a 
little ; but, at the same time, she told her god-daughter that 
she had been very naughty. 

“ You are too young for that sort of thing, she said, “ and 
much, very much, too wild and untidy. 

“Too untidy!” echoed Fancy, surprised to find that her 
godmother should think about dress, for Fancy, I am sorn to 
say, really never gave a thought to it herself. 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Culture, “just look at yourself!” 
She produced a mirror as she spoke. I do not know \\heth( i 
it came out of her pocket, or whether, being a fairy, she hail 
only to wish for it to appear ; at any rate, there it was, and 
Fancy saw herself full length in it. Certainly she \\ as untie \ . 
Her beautiful golden hair was rough and uncombed, ant 
dress was most peculiar. The bodice was intended to fasten 
behind, but Fancy finding it easier to do in front had put it 
on the wrong way about, and with it she wort a s 'irt, " 1C 
she had outgrown, and which did not match the bodice ; 
and her shoes were very shabby, and one of her stockings 
had a great hole in it. 

“ All that must be altered,” said Mrs. ( ulture, m 

you are to come with me. , „ ^ 

“What will Miss Fact and Miss I heory say y 

began to ask, when the door opened, and there they the 
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seIveS appeared. Strange to say when they saw Mrs. Culture 
they seemed quite frightened of her. Miss Theory tried to 
puff herself out a little, and Miss Fact began to look for 
something to put on her head and hide how bald she was, 
and both of them seemed quite nervous and confused. B ut 
something more wonderful still happened, for Mrs. Culture 
laughed her low laugh, and as she did so both Miss bact and 
Miss Theory vanished. Then Mrs. Culture led Fancy to the 
fairy carriage which was waiting for them outside. 

<< My horse’s name is Higher education, she said, as she 
took the reins, “ and as he is rather fresh, I prefer to drive 
him myself.” Then she whipped him up, and away they 
sped to Fairyland. The landscape opened out to Fancy as 
she went, and she saw shining waters and glowing meadows, 
and far away long ranges of mountains with snowy peaks 
which seemed to touch the sky. 

“ Here we are,” said Mrs. Culture, stopping at last. “ My 
child, this is your home.” 

Then Fancy stepped from the carriage, and, wonderful to 
relate, the untidy clothes had vanished, and she was robed in 
graceful shining drapery. And she found herself in a 
beautiful palace, with great rocks for walls, and soft grass 
gemmed with beautiful flowers as a carpet, and two people 
waiting to welcome her. One was her own mother — well, 1 
will tell you her name now, she was dear old mother Nature 
herself — and she folded her child in her arms, and held her 
to her great heart. And the other — can you guess, I wonder, 
who it was: Why, no other than Imagination himself. And 
while fancy stood all amazed, he brought a crown of lovely 
flowers and placed it on her head, and told her how she was 
herself a fairy and that he was the Prince of Fairyland. 

1 hat is the end of my story of Fancy, but she and 

Imagination did not always stay in Fairyland. They were 

so sorry for the poor mortals who were taught by Miss 

nstruction, or Miss fact and Miss Theory, that they often 

came back to earth bringing little glimpses of Fairyland 

tiem. Mrs. Cul.ure too often drives there in her fairy 

r a f e> so you look out you may some day see them all 
tor yourselves. J 


BOOKS. 

“En hoexkens ende boexkens.” 


Outlines of Field Geology, by Sir Archibald Geikie, f.r.s. Macmillan 
& Co. This is the fourth edition of Professor Geikie’s excellent little work, 
which, although in clear, legible type and enriched with very many illus- 
trations, is of a convenient size for the field geologist’s knapsack. It 
originally consisted of the substance ‘of some lectures designed for 
teachers, delivered at South Kensington in illustration of a loan collection 
of scientific instruments, but the matter was re-written for the second 
edition, and so much extended as to be then considered almost a new and 
independent work. The aim was primarily to address that large and 
rapidly increasing body of readers who have made themselves familiar 
with the elements of geology through the medium of books, but who find 
much difficulty in applying this theoretical knowledge to the facts presented 
to their notice in the field. It is one thing to understand a diagram in a 
book and another thing to absorb scientific knowledge direct from the 
quarry, the ravine, the mountain, or the sea-shore. Hints from so eminent 
a practical geologist as Professor Geikie as to the best methods of search 
and examination, and as to what should be looked for, must prove of the 
greatest value, and such hints it is the design of this little book to give. 
The young geologists must remember, therefore, that it is not meant as a 
systematic text-book of geology, but “ it pre-supposes him to have already 
read some such text-book,” and “ to have acquired a general knowledge 
of the scope of the science.” “ It is to put him in the way of intelligently 
observing for himself, rather than to present him with what has already 
been discovered by others.” The illustrations are beautiful, and the book 
is admirably got up. For the fourth edition the work has again been 
revised and considerably enlarged, and a number of new illustrations have 

been added from the author’s note-books. 

Chapters in Modern Botany, by Professor Patrick Geddes. London : 
John Murray. This forms one of the latest additions to the valuable senes 
of University Extension Manuals edited by Professor Knight and publishe 
by John Murray. We have no doubt it will prove to be one of the very best 
works in the series, one of the most interesting in itself, and one of the 
most suggestive as to fruitful lines of study, even eyon ie ,, JV ' 

immediate field of enquiry. The book, as the aut or t s us ’ ,, 

attempt to condense a survey of its science, an i ias, in c » 

out of the syllabus and notes of University Extension Lec ures with their 

necessary limitations.” “ In matter and form,” he ^’J^^Vome 

the general reader yet, in 

measure even to the teacher. In botany, as 


